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American Institute of Instruction. 





SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
NORTH CONWAY, N. H., 
JULY 5, 6, 7, AND 8, 1898. 
JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST DAY—TuEspay, JULY s. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The 68th annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction was called to order at 8 p. m. by Pres. Geo. E. 
Church, an audience of about five hundred being present. 

After brief introductory remarks the president presented 
Gov. Geo. A. Ramsdell, who in a happy way welcomed to 
the “Granite State” the members of the Institute. 

Gov. Ramsdell was followed by the Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Fred Gowing, who, on behalf of the teachers of 
the state, bade a most earnest welcome. 

The hospitality of the town was tendered by Rev. W. 
B. Allis, chairman of the local school board, who at the 
same time emphasized the fact that the meeting would be 
a mutual benefit to the townspeople and members of the 
Institute. 
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To all these addresses of welcome Pres. Church re- 
sponded briefly. 

The audience was then entertained by a pleasing and 
artistic piano solo, rendered by. Miss Edith Chase of 
North Conway. 

After giving a few notices, Pres. Church introduced as 
the principal speaker of the evening, Pres. G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University. Pres. Hall’s theme was “ Adoles- 
cence,” and his paper, which received the closest attention, 
outlined in a clear and forceful way the importance of this 
gradually increasing period of the life of our young people. 

At the close of the address the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND DAY—WeEpneEspay, JULY 6. 
MORNING SESSION. 


At 9.15 the meeting was called to order and opened 
with devotional exercises led by Rev. J. H. Trask of North 
Conway. 

The first paper of the morning was by Prof. Clifton F. 
Hodge Ph. D. of Clark University, on “ Vital Human In- 
terests in Nature Study as Illustrated in the Struggle for 
Existence and the Survival of the Fittest.” The speaker 
in a scholarly way brought out the thought that the true 
“Nature Study” should lead to a consideration of all 
science as contributing to the development of human life. 

Dr. Hodge was followed by Prin. A. B. Morrill of the 
Normal Training School at New Haven, who discussed 
the paper briefly. 
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After a brief intermission the central thought of the pre- 
vious speakers was ably re-enforced by the address of 
Prin. Charles H. Keyes of the Holyoke, Mass., High 
School, on “Manual Training.” Mr. Keyes took the 
ground that manual training should be a part of the cur- 
riculum of every secondary school. 

Prin. George F. Weston of the Providence, R. I., Man- 
ual Training School emphasized, in a brief discussion, the 
points made by Mr. Keyes. 

At this point Pres. Church announced the following 
committees : 


On Resolutions. 


W. T. Peck of Rhode Island. 

H. C. Hardon of Massachusetts. 
H. J. Jones of Vermont. 

Fred Gowing of New Hampshire. 
W. B. Ferguson of Connecticut. 


On Nominations. 


A. E. Winship of Massachusetts. 

E. H. Howard of Rhode Island. 

A. H. Campbell of New Hampshire. 
Edward Conant of Vermont. 

L. H. Corliss of Maine. 


Mrs. Luella Fay’ Maynard of Springfield, Mass., read a 
helpful paper on “The Ethical Value of Art in the Public 
Schools.” The chief thoughts of this theme were illus- 
trated by an exhibit of drawings made by pupils in the 
Springfield schools. 

The discussion of this paper was by Miss N. F. Pierce 
of Portsmouth, N. H., who presented the idea that the 
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love of beauty and the desire to create should be fostered 
in the pupils by the teacher. 
After brief notices the session adjourned at 12.30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session consisted of three round table 
conferences: on “Child Study,” at the Sunset Pavilion, 
led by Dr. W. S. Monroe of Westfield, Mass., Normal 
School; on “ Primary Work,” at Institute Hall, led by 
Miss Etta Austin Blaisdell, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; on “Manual Training,” at the Kearsarge 
House, led by Geo. F. Weston of Providence. Each of 
these was well attended and much earnest discussion was 
developed. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was called to order at 8.05 by Pres. 
Church. Miss Edith Chase favored the audience with a 
piano solo. Dr. A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College was the 
first speaker of the evening, presenting in an exceedingly 
interesting manner the subject, “What We Know about 
the Ether.” 

Following this, Mr. B. Carl Snyder of Cambridge, Mass., 
sang the tenor solo from the Elijah, entitled, “If with All 
Your Hearts.” 

Rey. A. E. Winship at this point made the motion, which 
was carried, “that the secretary be instructed to write a 
letter to Chas. E. Hussey of Wakefield, a vice-president of 
the Institute, expressing the Institute’s appreciation of 
Mr. Hussey’s sacrifice and patriotism in enlisting for the 
present war.” 
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The last paper of the evening was a practical essay on 
“The Kindergarten Pupil in the Grammar and High 
School,” by A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Meeting adjourned at 9.30. 





THIRD DAY—TuurspDay, JULy 7. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Rev. W. B. Allis of North Conway led the devotional 
exercises of this session. Pres. Church, after giving some 
notices, announced that State Supt. C. D. Hine of Conn., 
and Commissioner T. B. Stockwell of R. I. were unable to 
be present to perform the parts assigned them in the 
morning program. 

State Supt. W. W. Stetson of Me. was then introduced 
as the first speaker on the theme of the’ morning, “ The 
Present Status of Education in New England.” 

Mr. Stetson was followed by Dr. Frank A. Hill, Secre- 
tary of the Mass. Board of Education, Hon. Fred Gowing, 
Supt. of Public Instruction of N. H., Mr. Geo. F. Weston 
of R. I., and State Supt. M. S. Stone of Vt. All spoke 
hopefully of the educational outlook in their several states. 

By request of the Institute, Dr. Hill spoke for a few 
minutes on the Manual Training High Schools of Mass. 

After some notices and a short intermission, the second 
general theme of the morning was taken up, “ How to 
Manage Troublesome Children.” Hon. Geo. A. Walton 
of West Newton, Mass., ex-member of the Board of Edu- 
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cation, presented, in a very thorough and able manner, a 
a discussion of the subject “ Truancy.” 

The second part of the general theme, “The Restless 
and Disobedient” was treated from the standpoint of the 
practical teacher by Prin. Joseph E. Mowry of the Federal 
St. Grammar School, Providence, R. I. 

Discussions of these papers by Mr. W. F. Gordy of 
Hartford, Conn., and Miss Bertha M. McConkey of South 
Manchester, Conn., were next in order. In the absence 
of Mr. Gordy, his paper was read by Mr. Chas. F. King 
of Boston. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 8.15. 
Three musical selections opened the exercises, as fol- 
lows: 


Vocal Duet—‘“Neath the Stars,” Thomas 
Mr. A. W. Wellington and Miss K. M. Ricker. 
Solo—* A May Morning,” Denza 
Miss Ricker. 

Solo—“ ‘The Nottingham Hunt.” 


Mr. Wellington. 

The lecture of the evening was a very able and masterly 
address by Arnold Thompkins, Ph. D. of the University 
of Illinois on the subject, ‘“‘ The Educative Power of Lit- 
erature.” ‘The address was received with much enthusi- 


asm. 
The musical program after the lecture consisted of 


1. Duet. “Night Hymn at Sea.” Thomas 
Mr. Wellington and Miss Ricker. 
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2. Song. ‘Two Grenadiers.” Schumann 
Mr. Wellington. 


3. Group of Songs. 


a. “A June Madrigal.” Hawley 
b. “Over the Way.” Marshall 
c. ‘“Schonggie Shon.” Henschel 
d. “Captive Love.” Charminade 


Miss Ricker. 
Meeting adjourned at 9.50. 





FOURTH DAY—Fripay, JuLy 8. 
MORNING SESSION, 


At g.15 the meeting was called to order and Rev. A. B. 
Todd of North Conway conducted the devotional exercises. 

The first topic of the morning, “ Moral Training in the 
Schools; the Herbartian View,” was presented by H. S. 
Tarbell, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I. Wal- 
ter E. Ranger, Principal of the State Normal School, John- 
son, Vt., opened the discussion, and by invitation Dr. Ar- 
nold Tompkins added a few words. 

The President appointed Mr. Benjamin Baker of New- 
port, R. I., as a member pro. tem. of the Committee on 
Finance. 

The second topic of the morning was “Woman's Place 
and Power in Educational Affairs.” Two divisions of this 
theme were presented; “As School Officials and Teachers,” 
by Miss Mary S. Snow, Supt. of Schools, Bangor, Me., 
and “ Work and Office of Women’s Clubs,” by Mrs. Ella 
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M. Mason, Vice President of the New Hampshire Con- 


federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Both these papers received marked attention. 

The remainder of the morning session was taken up 
with the Annual Business Meeting. For the Committee 
on Active Membership, Mr. M. Grant Daniell of Boston 
reported the following list of new members, which was 


adopted. 





Abbott, Blanche N., Laconia, N. H. 

Barnes, Jane E., 117 Bassett St., New Britain, Conn. 

Barnes, Sarah Dyer, Manton, R. I. 

Barry, M. Josephine, 69 High St., Northampton, Mass. 

Barton, Annie J., Westwood, Mass. 

Bird, Bertha J., Belfast, Me. 

Birge, Edward B., 24 Perkins St, New Haven, Conn. 

Bishop, Nathan L., Norwich, Conn. 

Blaisdell, Etta Austin, Brockton, Mass. 

Bruce, Mrs. O. B., 33 Harwood St., Lynn, Mass. 

Case, Elmer, 24 Chase St., Lynn, Mass. 

Champney, Abby A., Whitman, Mass. 

Chute, Ethel S., Leominster, Mass. 

Colburn, Annie, Ellis, Mass. 

Cousins, Rev. Edgar M., Gray, Me. 

Cushman, H. Mary, Reading, Penn. 

Day, C. Frances, Bradford, Mass. 

Drake, Herbert E., 28 Whitmarsh St., Providence, 
R17. 

Dressell, Mrs. A. B., Springfield, Vt. 

Farrington, Annie E., 9 Fourth Ave., Haverhill, Mass. 

Fish, Charles, Brunswick, Me. 

Fuller, Eva A., Charlestown, N. H. 
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Goodrich, Philip, Lynn, Mass. 
Hall, G. Stanley, Worcester, Mass. 


Ham, Thomas C., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hobbs, Eliza R., Brookfield, Mass. 

Hobbs, Myra A., Brookfield, Mass. 

Hodges, C. F., Worcester, Mass. 

Hull, John C., Adams, Mass. 

Irish, Emma S., Sebago, Me. 

Jenkins, Mabel I., Willimantic, Conn. 

Johnson, Ella F., Gorham, Me. 

Johnson, Julia A., Gorham, Me. 

Jones, Albert M., Perkins Institute, Boston, Mass. 
Jones, H. J., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Kenerson, A. H., 11 Copley St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Keyes, Charles H., Holyoke, Mass. 

Lawlor, Alicia, Box 553, Somersworth, N. H. 
Lord, Grace A., Belfast, Me. 

Lovell, Aaron, 183 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marshall, Minnie S., Montpelier, Vt. 

Mason, Wallace E., Leominster, Mass. 

Maynard, James E. Jr., Westminster, Vt. 
Maynard, Mrs. Luella Fay, Springfield, Mass. 
McConkey, Bertha M., South Manchester, Conn. 


MclIonald, James R., Tremont Bld’g, Boston, Mass. 


Morrill, Alfred B., Easthampton, Mass. 

Nestor, Annie M., 50 Broad St., Westerly, R. I. 
Nye, Silas T., Phenix, R. I. 

Perry, Eugene A., Malden, Mass. 
Price, Louis N., Boston, Mass. 
Ranger, Walter E., Johnson, Vt. 
Richardson, Albert F., Castine, Me. 
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Richardson, Mary S., 304 Amherst St., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Rowe, Harry Sherman, 25 Catawba St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Russell, L. W., Providence, R. I. 

Savory, Lizabell, 10 West Brook St., Manchester, N.H. 

Smith, Orren H., Ashfield, Mass. 

Tucker, H. H., Laconia, N. H. 

Walters, Sarah, Willimantic, Conn. 

Weston, George F., Providence, R. I. 

Weymouth, Blanche, Laconia, N. H. 

White, Frances J., 331 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 

Whitehill, N. J., Montpelier, Vt. 

Williams, Alice L., 70 East River St., Hyde Park, 
Mass. ’ 

Winch, George, Manchester, N. A. 

Woodbury, Ernest Roliston, Fryeburg, Me. 


Mr. H. C. Hardon for the Committee on Resolutions 
reported the following : 

Resolved, That this Association deems it desirable and 
practicable to secure greater uniformity in school legisla- 
tion and administration in the group of states which it 
represents ; and that the President is hereby requested to 
appoint a committee of six, one from each of the New 
England States, whose duty it shall be to consider ways 
and means by which the desired unity of action may be 
secured, and to report the result of their consideration at 
the next meeting of the Institute. ; 

Resolved, That the great educational improvement in 
those towns and combined towns in New England that 
have employed a competent superintendent for their 
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schools, should furnish a sufficient motive for the citizens 
of each state to urge legal enactment, if necessary, that all 
communities may be in this line of educational advance- 
ment. 

Resolved, That, while school attendance in this country 
has greatly improved and opportunities for a broader edu- 
cation are multiplying still more, yet the sense of parental 
responsibility and cooperation is often quite insufficient 
and that the law, and the officers of the law in school af- 
fairs, should bear more frequently on such parents in order 
that America, like the most advanced of European coun- 
tries, shall gradually cause truant schools to disappear and 
that in the meantime the maintenance of state parental 
schools shall be provided for by legislation. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are ex- 
tended to the citizens of North Conway for their hearty 
welcome, to the Local Committee for their kind attention 
and beautiful patriotic decorations of the place of meeting, 
to the railroad companies for their reduced rates of fare, 
to the president and other officers for the efficient prepa- 
rations and successful carrying out of the program, to the 
speakers for their timely and earnest addresses, to the 
artists who by instrument or voice have added the charm 
of music, and to all who in any way have contributed to 
the success of the sixty-eighth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction. 

After remarks by Hon. Geo. A. Walton the report was 
adopted. 

For the Committee on Necrology Mr. Corthell reported 
that the committee would report in print. Accepted. 
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The Treasurer presented his report for the meeting of 
1897, showing a balance on hand July 1, 1898, of $2896.52. 
This report having been audited and approved by the 
Finance Committee, was accepted and placed on file. 

The Treasurer also made an informal statement of the 
financial condition of the Institute. 

The recommendation of the Board of Directors regard- 
ing honorary membership was accepted and adopted, and 
the following gentlemen declared elected as honorary 
members of the Institute: 

Elbridge Smith, Dorchester, Mass. 
Admiral P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. 
David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 

The amendment to the constitution changing the Com- 
mittee on Active Membership from three to six as pro- 
posed by the Board of Directors was unanimously adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was then 
presented by Mr. E. H. Howard of Providence, R. I. By 
unanimous consent the secretary cast a ballot for the offi- 
cers named in the report and the president declared the 
following persons elected. 


President. 


Orsamus B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass. 


Vice Presidents. 
MAINE. 


W. J. Corthell, Gorham. 
Adelaide V. Finch, Lewiston. . 
S. I. Graves, Augusta. 
Mary S. Snow, Bangor. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A. H. Campbell, Plymouth. 
William N. Cragin, Rochester. 
William H. Cummings, Meriden. 
Channing Folsom, Dover. 

T. W. Harris, Keene. 

Lemuel S. Hastings, Nashua. 

J. C. Simpson, Portsmouth. 


VERMONT. 


G. A. Andrews, Derby. 
Edward Conant, Randolph. 
W. E. Ranger, Johnson. 
N. J. Whitehill, Montpelier. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


George I. Aldrich, Newtonville. 
Fred W. Atkinson, Springfield. 
Sarah L. Arnold, Boston. 

Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield. 
Thomas H. Barnes, South Boston. 
Herbert H. Bates, Cambridge. 
Walter P. Beckwith, Salem. 

A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater. 
William F. Bradbury, Cambridge. 
Francis Cogswell, Cambridge. 
George H. Conley, Boston. 
M. Grant Daniell, Boston. 
Arthur L. Doe, Somerville. 

S. T. Dutton, Brookline. 
Joseph G. Edgerly, Fitchburg. 
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Gertrude Edmand, Lowell. 
Charles P. Hall, Shelburne Falls. 
G. Stanley Hall, Worcester. 

H. C. Hardon, South Boston. 
William E. Hatch, New Bedford. 
Charles E. Hussey, Wakefield. 
Joseph Jackson, Worcester. 
Daniel W. Jones, Roxbury. 
Charles F. King, Boston. 

H. W. Lull, Quincy. 

Luella Fay Maynard, Springfield. 
Robert C. Metcalf, Boston. 
Charles H. Morss, Medford. 
William A. Mowry, Hyde Park. 
A. Eugene Nolen, Fitchburg. 
Lincoln Owen, Boston. 

James A. Page, Boston. 

Eugene D. Russell, Lynn. 
Gordon A. Southworth, Somerville. 
Preston W. Search, Holyoke. 
Edwin P. Seaver, Boston. 

John Tetlow, Boston. 

Edwin S. Thayer, Fall River. 
John G. Thompson, Fitchburg. 
James W. Webster, Malden. 

A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell. 

Henry Whittemore, Waltham. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Benjamin Baker, Newport. 
Francis D. Blakeslee, East Greenwich. 
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George E. Church, Providence. 


E. Harrison Howard, Providence. 


David W. Hoyt, Providence. 
Walter B. Jacobs, Providence. 
Nathan G. Kingsley, Providence. 
Horatio P. Knox, Providence. 
John R. Leslie, Newport. 
Lewis H. Meader, Providence. 
Joseph E. Mowry, Providence. 
John M. Nye, Phenix. 

William T. Peck, Providence. 
Frank A. Spratt, Olneyville. 
Horace S. Tarbell, Providence. 
George F. Weston, Providence. 
William E. Wilson, Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Henry Barnard, Hartford. 
George A. Cadwell, Taftville. 
David N. Camp, New Britain. 
Charles W. Deane, Bridgeport. 
Andrew F. Gates, Hartford. 


Bertha M. McConkey, So. Manchester. 


G. A. Stuart, New Britain. 
Sarah Walters, Willimantic. 


Secretary. 


Edwin H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Treasurer. 


Alvin F. Pease, Malden, Mass, 
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Assistant Secretary. 
Etta Austin Blaisdell, Brockton, Mass. 


Assistant Treasurer. 
Nathan L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn, 


Counsellors. 


James S. Barrell, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Fred Gowing, Providence, R. I. 

Frank A. Hill, Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Conn. 

Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge, Mass. 
George H. Martin, Lynn, Mass. 
Charles W. Parmenter, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
W. W. Stetson, Auburn, Me. 

Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 
Mason §S. Stone, Montpelier, Vt. 
George A. Walton, West Newton, Mass. 
A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 


Meeting adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 


At 8.10 Pres. Church introduced George I. Aldrich, 
Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass., who gave the address of 
the evening on “ Educational Progress.” 

With a few fitting words Pres. Church presented to the 
President-elect, Supt. O. B. Bruce of Lynn, Mass., the 
gavel of the association. 

After remarks by Mr. Bruce the meeting-closed with the 
singing of ** America” by the audience, 


Epwin H. WHITEHILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 























CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Adopted August, 1870, as a substitute for the older one, 
and amended July, 1886, July, 1891, and July, 1898. 





PREAMBLE. 


We, whose names are hereunto subjoined, pledging our 
zealous efforts to promote the cause of popular education, 
agree to adopt the following Constitution : 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


The society shall be known by the title of the American 
Institute of Instruction. 


ARTICLE IUI.—MEMBERs. 


1. The members of this Institute shall be divided into 
three classes, styled active, associate, and honorary. 

2. Any person interested in the cause of education and 
recommended by the Committee on Membership may be- 
come an active member by a major vote of the members 
present and voting at any regular meeting. 


3. Only active members shall be empowered to vote 
- and hold office. 
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4. Any active member who shall for the period of one 
year neglect to pay the annual assessment, shall by such 
neglect forfeit his membership. 


5. Any person of good moral character may become an 
associate member for the current year by paying the an- 
nual assessment. 


6. Honorary members may be elected by the Institute 
on recommendation of two-thirds of the Directors present 
at any stated meeting of the Board. 


ARTICLE III.—MEETINGs. 
1. ‘The Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and 
place as the Board of Directors shall appoint. 
2. Special meetings may be called by the Directors. 


3. Due notice of the meetings of the Institute shall be 
given in the public journals. 


ARTICLE IV.—orricers. 


1. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, 
Vice-President, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a 
Treasurer, an Assistant Treasurer, and twelve Counsellors, 
all of whom shall constitute a Board of Directors. 


2. The officers shall be elected annually by ballot and 
shall continue in office till their successors shall be chosen. 


ARTICLE V.—bDuTIES OF OFFICERS. 


1. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Institute and of the Board of Directors and shall keep 
a record of their transactions. 
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2. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys 
of the Institute, and shall render an accurate statement of 
his receipts and payments annually, and whenever called 
upon by the Board of Directors, to whom he shall give 
such bonds for the faithful performance of his duty as they 
shall require. He shall make no payment, except by or- 
der of the Finance Committee of the Board. 


3. The Board of Directors shall devise and carry into 
execution such measures as may promote the general in- 
erests of the Institute, shall have charge of the property 
of the Institute, shall be authorized to publish its proceed- 
ings and such papers relating to education as may seem 
to them desirable. They shall have power to fill all va- 
cancies in their Board, from members of the Institute, and 
make By-Laws for its government. They shall have power 
to vote an annual assessment of one dollar upon the mem- 
bers, except honorary members, and to remit the payment 
thereof, when in their judgment it may seem wise to do so. 
They shall annually elect the following standing com- 
mittees : 


(1.) A committee of six, who with the President, Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer shall constitute the Committee on 
Membership, whose duty it shall be to report to the In- 
stitute, from time to time, the names of such persons as 
they may recommend for membership. 


(2) A committee of three on Finance, whose duty it 
shall be to audit the accounts of the Treasurer, and, under 
the control of the Board of Directors, to draw orders on 
the Treasurer for the payment of charges against the In- 
stitute. 


(3) A committee of three on Necrology. 
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4. Stated meetings of the Board shall be held on the 
first Saturday in January and on the first day of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Institute. 


ARTICLE VI.—sby-Laws AND AMENDMENTS. 


1. By-Laws not repugnant to this Constitution may be 
adopted at any regular meeting. 


2. ‘This Constitution may be altered or amended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present at the Annual 
Meeting, provided two-thirds of the Directors present at a 
stated meeting shall agree to recommend the proposed al- 
teration or amendment. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. At all meetings of the Board of Directors, seven 
members shall be necessary to constitute a quorum to do 
business. 


2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, on application 
of any two Directors, to call special meetings of the Board 
at such time and place as the President may appoint. 


3. Before each Annual Meeting the Treasurer shall 
have printed certificates of membership, numbered con- 
secutively from one upward. ‘These certificates shall be 
attached to stubs having the corresponding numbers 
printed thereon. The book of stubs left after the certifi- 
cates of membership are detached therefrom shall form a 
part of the Treasurer’s account, to be delivered to the 
the Finance Committee, for the purpose of auditing the 
accounts of the Institute. 



























HONORARY MEMBERS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 





Barnard, Hon. Henry, Hartford, Conn. 
Camp, David N., New Britain, Conn. 
Smith, Elbridge, Dorchester, Mass. 
Stone, Admiral P., Springfield, Mass. 





ACTIVE MEMBERS 


" OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 





Abbott, Blanche N., Laconia, N. H. 
Aldrich, George I., Newtonville, Mass. 
Alexander, Frank W., East Providence, R. I. 
t Andrews, G. A., Derby, Vt. 

Arnold, Sarah L., Boston, Mass. 
Atkinson, Fred W., Springfield, Mass. 
Badger, A. Anderson, Skowhegan, Me. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Baker, Benjamin, Newport, R. I. 
Baldwin, William A., Hyannis, Mass. 
Balliet, Thomas M., Springfield, Mass. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Barnes, Jane E., 117 Bassett St., New Britain, Conn. 
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ADOLESCENCE. 
By G. STANLEY HALL, PRESIDENT OF CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


There are eleven state organizations for child study, 
sixty city associations, more than three hundred local clubs 
and fifteen chairs in colleges and schools. It is no more 
welcomed by conservatives than was evolution when it 
first appeared. At last the human soul is being studied 
genetically. It will eventually be the central theme in all 
departments. There can be no science or art of educa- 
tion without child study as its central thought. The 
movement is already so great that it cannot be stayed by 
the hand of conservatism. 

‘Adolescence is more than puberty, extending over a 
period of ten years from twelve or fourteen to twenty-one 
or twenty-five in girls and boys, respectively, but the cul- 
mination is at fifteen or sixteen. The first and most no- 
ticeable indication is rapidity of growth, first in height, 
then in breadth. There is a difference of three years be- 
tween the maximum growth in height and thickness. 
Growth of the little child can hardly be arrested physi- 
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cally, but at the period of adolescence it may be easily ar- 
rested, and often is. Many a very tall girl or boy failed 
to thicken up because their growth was checked at the 
later years of adolescence. A tall person loses heat and 
force. The heart is overworked. The hair thickens and 
darkens ; the muscles increase in size and firmness; the 
temperature frequently increases three-fourths of a degree 
in two years; the arteries increase their capabilities one- 
third in a single year; the health is best in these years; 
rate of mortality is less from fourteen to sixteen than at 
any other period; the floodgates of heredity are opened at 
this time, and traits of parents and grandparents often 
rush in; touch is peculiarly sensitive, also the taste, the 
hearing, and the seeing; speech undergoes a radical 
change; the secretive instinct is developed; the dress fad 
runs rampant; ninety-four fads of dress and its associates 
were discovered in one school in one year; boys leave 
school at this age. 

In St. Louis boys leave school at thirteen years three 
months, in Chicago at fourteen years and five months, in 
Boston at fifteen years and three months. At this period 
there is differentiation. It is a period of extravagance, 
selfishness changes to ambition. Introspection at this 
age is dangerous. It is a period of sex impulse. Many 
vile firms take possession of the ignorance and fear of 
youth at this period. There are seven firms that collect 
names of young people at this age by advertising various 
things. These letters are supposed to be confidential, and 
yet they are sold over and over again. There are 3,500,000 
of such letters, written in good faith, that are hawked 
about in a way that is diabolical. All savage nations re- 
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spect this period and have customs adapted to it. Civil- 
ized nations respect it even more, several large denomi- 
nations make it the period of confirmation with elaborate 
ceremonies. The Hebrews identified it with circumcision, 
the Spartans taught their youth to fight, the Greeks made 
it the introduction to athleticism, the Romans gave it a 
social celebration, the Germans a poetic setting, the Prot- 
estant denominations find the years of fifteen and sixteen 
the highwater mark of conversion. 

The court records show that it is the time of the largest 
number of arrests for crime in the United States, in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. It is the period when fears 
change their base, anger is radically different. Diseases 
are of a different class thereafter. It is the time when 
selfishness changes to altruism. A selfish person is one 
whose development was arrested at adolescence. As Civ- 
ilization advances education broadens. The school years 
lengthen inevitably as the community tones up its ideals. 
Most animals develop in a short time, some require but a 
few weeks; even the camel requires but three years, the 
horse but four years, while man requires one-third of the 
average length of life. Young people must get to college 
earlier and stay later. Any attempt to reduce the time or 
to keep at the old time limits is an attempt to return to 
savage conditions, while the ideals are more highly civ- 
ilized. The estimate of any educational system must be 
based upon its success in bringing young people through 
the period of adolescence with greatest perfection of de- 
velopment; with the fewest indications of arrested devel- 
opment; with the best proportions of height and breadth, 
physically, mentally, morally, and religiously. 
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VITAL HUMAN INTERESTS IN NATURE 
STUDY. 


Struggle for Existence and Survival of the Fittest 
Used as an Illustration. 


By C. F. HoOpGE OF CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


Important, large, “vital” human interests attach to all 
our school studies or should, at least; and in selecting 
material in any subject we should choose that which con- 
tains the largest human values. This principle will save 
us from allowing our work to fall to the level of fads 
and trifling fancy work. In mathematics the safety of all 
our commercial operations, all our building and construc- 
tion, from private and tenement houses to our public 
buildings, our bridges and battleships, depends upon the 
quality of instruction in our schools. And here the coun- 
try owes to its teachers a large share in the glory of the 
battles of Manila and Santiago. In music, if we fill the 
heart to overflowing with the best productions of the great- 
est masters, there will be no senseless jingles that now 
assail our ears on every side. In literature, it has well 
been said, that Schiller did more than anyone else in 
winning the Franco-Prussian war by implanting love of 
country and heroism in every German heart. 

So, too, in our nature study let us seek out the largest 
human values, the most vital human interests, and teach 
those. On the side of living nature, these largest things 
are the great laws of life which every child should learn 
and take seriously to heart. Among these we have chosen 
the largest and the best, the law which says, everything 
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that lives must thrive, everything must do something in 
the world to make life worth the living. [Illustrations of 
this great law are all about us all the while. Take a plot 
of ground a yard square or even a foot square and study 
the struggle that goes on between the weeds that grow in 
it, and their struggle with the insects and the moulds and 
plant diseases which attack them. Plant a flower in the 
midst and let the children help it in its struggle. If a 
plot of ground is not available, a flower pot will do, and 
here we have in miniature the whole problem of life and 
man’s place in nature, helping the good and destroying 
the bad. Or we may study the lawin a forest. How 
straight the little trees shoot up to the light, and even 
those that fail to reach it and die in the struggle, help up 
the others. We are apt to shrink from this side of nature 
with a shudder, when, looked at rightly, nothing could be 
more helpful and inspiring. The struggle must not be 
conceived of as wholly on the plane of brute force. A 
flower may be frail and weak and still be beautiful enough 
to deserve the tenderest care and the choicest place in the 
garden. Soin the sphere of human life, not brute strength 
but beauty of character and the ability to do right are 
the prime factors in fitness to survive. We have too much 
of the maudlin sentiment so frequently expressed in the 
words “the world owes me a living,” or even worse, the 
notion that life consists in having a good time. Might 
not the deeper study of nature help to inspire the desire 
and the will to be and to do something worth.the while? 
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THE ETHICAL VALUE OF ART IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


By Mrs. LUELLA FAY MAYNARD OF SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 





It has been said by Charles Eliot Norton that the best 
that teachers can do for art is to quicken the perceptions 
of beauty, and that there is no means so sure of quicken- 
ing the perceptions and refining the taste as the right 
teaching of drawing. The results of drawing as taught 
today in many of our cities, prove that children and youth 
are becoming observant of beauty and enjoying it wher- 
ever it is found in their surroundings. 

In Springfield, Mass., nature study in all grades, from 
the primary through the high school, demands constant 
search for beauties of form, color, growth. This observa- 
tion, with the attendant brush drawing in which beauty 
must be fitly expressed, does develop discriminating judg- 
ment in the individual to a marked degree. 

Decorative arrangements based on the natural forms 
previously drawn and on historic ornament constitute the 
course in design. The central theme of the design, as of 
the nature drawings, is truth and beauty with the added 
thought of adaptation to purpose. Design is studied to 
givé appreciation of and desire for appropriate decorations, 
not to train designers. 

Appreciative knowledge of beautiful paintings, noble 

’ sculpture, great architecture is necessary for general cul- 
ture. Pictures in the schoolroom should stand for what 
is noblest and best in art, and be representative of the 
best periods in art. We need these great pictures, and we 

need also the picture that teaches patriotism. 
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The study of form, color, beauty makes the soul respon- 
sive to loveliness wherever it exists. It fills the mind with 
high, pure thoughts, leaving less room for the ugly and 
debasing. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE ETHER. 
By Pror. A. E. DOLBEAR OF TUFTS COLLEGE. 


We have a body of knowledge which we call Science, 
and for convenience we call a part Astronomy, that is, 
our knowledge of the sizes, distances and movements of 
the heavenly bodies; another part which has to do with 
the history of the Earth we call Geology, and a knowl- 
edge of living things we call Biology. Each of these is 
subdivided into many parts, and one may spend a life- 
time in investigations in anyone of these. Such scientific 
knowledge has been almost altogether a knowledge of what 
we call material, tangible things near or remote,—a knowl- 
edge of matter, its properties and behavior under all sorts 
of conditions. Uniformities of action or conditions we 
attribute to laws and so uniformity of experience is the 
test for the validity of physical laws. What we mean by 
a cause-is antecedent physical condition which results in 
a change of some sort. If a body moves it is because 
another body has acted upon it by pressure in some way. 
In all our experience a mass of matter never moves except 
when another body having energy has acted upon it. Sir 
Isaac Newton said that it was absurd to suppose that one 
body could act upon another body at a distance from it 
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without some intermediate medium, yet the sun and 
moon and planets do act upon each other though they are 
separated from each other by millions of miles. 

We have the best of reasons for holding that the space 
between stars is empty of what we call matter. The 
atmosphere of the Earth extends upwards but a hundred 
or two miles, yet light gets to us from the Sun and Stars 
and gravitation exerts its pull in some way through what 
appears as empty space. ‘The phenomena of electricity 
and magnetism take place as freely in the most perfect 
vacuum we can produce. ‘These considerations, physical 
and philosophical, render it needful for us to assume some 
sort of a medium in space by means of which gravitative, 
electric and magnetic activities can be manifested. The 
name of “ther has been given to this medium and much 
research has been devoted to the discovery of its proper- 
ties. . 

1st. As the medium of light. The eclipses of the 
moons of Jupiter are seen to take place one thousand 
seconds later when the Earth is on the side of its orbit 
most remote from Jupiter than when on the side adjacent, 
that is, it takes a thousand seconds for light to cross the 
diameter of the Earth’s orbit which is 186,000,000 of miles, 
giving 186,000 miles per second for the velocity of light, a 
velocity corroborated by measurements made in other 
ways. Now light is proved to be a wave motion, and a 
wave embodying energy as does light, implies some sort of 
medium for its existence, and this medium was at first 
called the luminiferous ether as its only function was 
thought to be that of transmitting light. It was thought 
there were other ethers, an electric, magnetic, etc., but now 
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it is proved that electric waves and magnetic waves may 
exist in the same space, and that they travel with the same 
speed as light, indeed that there is no difference in quality 
between an electro magnetic wave and light. An electric 
current sent through an electro-magnet endows the latter 
with magnetism, that is, gives it a magnetic field which 
extends about it in every direction and to an indefinite 
distance. This magnetic field is a peculiar stress in the 
ether. If such a field were produced by opening and 
closing a current once a second the stress would travel 
186,000 miles and that would be the length of the ether 
wave. If the current were made and broken twice a sec- 
ond the wave would be only half as long and if one hun- 
dred times a second, but one hundredth as long and so on. 
Now the ether waves we call light are but the 50,oooth of 
an inch long and where means can be devised for chang- 
ing the direction of an electric current as many times a 
second as xy}, Of an inch is contained in 186,000 miles, 
the waves will affect the eye and give the sensation of 
light. At present we can produce waves about half an 
inch long, but each year the artificial waves are shortened 
and we may expect before very long to have them further 
reduced to the proper length for vision. 

2d. Other properties. As light comes to us from stars 
in every direction, it is evident that the ether must extend 
to the most distant of them. Some stars are so far dis- 
tant that their light must require 10,000 years or more to 
reach us, so that the diameter of the visible universe must 
be not less than the distance a ray of light will travel in 
20,000 years at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, and 
the whole of this space must be filled with the ether, for 
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light cannot travel in the absence of a medium. It ap- 
pears to be as boundless as space. 

Ordinary matter is composed of atoms variously com- 
pounded into molecules. The dimensions of the atoms 
are in the neighborhood of the 50,000,oo0o0th of an inch, and 
the cube of that would give the number in a cubic inch of 
matter, but the densest matter is porous, for it does not 
quite fill the space, and electro-magnetic waves will go 
through it. The evidence we have shows that the ether 
cannot be made up of atoms as matter is; it is therefore 
called a continuous medium. It completely fills space. 

It is frictionless. The earth rotates in it and revolves 
about the sun in it with a velocity of about 19 miles a 
second, but within the past 2000 years the length of the 
day and the year has not changed the hundredth of a 
second. A comet may move through the space of the 
solar system with a velocity of several hundred miles a 
second and suffer no retardation, which it would suffer if 
the ether had friction. ‘The comet may be gone over a 
hundred years and return on time, which it could hardly 
do if the ether acted to retard by friction. This phenom- 
enon is in great contrast with the property of matter, for 
friction soon will bring a moving body to rest. 

It is sometimes said to have elasticity, on account of the 
great velocity a wave hasinit. The highest speed a wave 
in a mass of matter may have is about three miles a sec- 
ond, but the ether wave travels in the same time 186,000 
miles, so it is plain that the elasticity of the ether is not 
of the type of elasticity of matter. Furthermore, astro- 
nomical phenomena show that gravitation pressure must 
travel more than a million times faster than light, or more 
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than 186,000,000,000 miles per second, how much more no 
one knows, but that gravitation is ether pressure is now 
generally believed, and that bodies are pushed towards 
each other by it instead of attracting each other through it. 

All the evidence we have bearing upon gravitation leads 
one to infer that the ether is itself gravitationless. Its 
parts, or different regions are not subject to that phenom- 
enon, and this consideration makes it impossible to think 
of it as finer grained matter, for the law of gravitation 
states that ‘‘every particle of matter attracts every other 
particle.” Here is something not subject to that law— 
that is, is not made of matter. 

Matter may be heated and may possess varying degrees 
of temperature, and heat itself is vibratory atomic and 
molecular motion, not a change in position but a rapid 
change of form. Such vibratory change of form sets up 
those ether waves already described, but the ether waves 
are themselves not heat but the result of heat. So the 
space between the sun and the earth is not heated, it has 
no temperature, as it is not made up of particles which 
can vibrate like atoms and thus is in sharp contrast with 
matter. 

Nothing like chemical action takes place in it; that is 
a phenomenon peculiar to ordinary matter, the elements. 

The early conception of the nature of atoms was that 
they were hard, round particles, exceedingly minute, and 
could not be broken by any physical means—which in- 
deed is the abstract meaning of the word atom,—but the 
phenomena exhibited by matter show in many ways that 
such form and structure cannot be the real forms. A later 
and more reasonable view is that the atom is a kind of 
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rotating ring like that puffed out by a locomotive which 
rises wriggling in the air to the height of two or three hun- 
dred feet. Such a ring possesses form, dimensions, elas- 
ticity, rigidity, density, momentum, energy, attraction, and 
several other qualities such as atoms exhibit. Imagine a 
smoke ring to contract in size but not change otherwise, 
until it was only the fifty-millionth part of an inch in diam- 
eter. It would be comparable with an ordinary atom in 
all the above particulars, but a ring produced in the air 
will soon be destroyed by the friction of the air. If, how- 
ever, the ring could be produced in a frictionless medium 
like the ether, it could not be thus destroyed, it would be 
practically indestructible and would retain all its proper- 
ties for indefinite time. These considerations have led to 
the conclusion that the atoms of matter may be rings of 
ether in the ether. The condition for producing such 
rings in the air is friction, and at present it appears me- 
chanically impossible to produce such a ring in the ether 
because the latter is frictionless. 

Such a consideration makes it needful to assume in the 
universe some different form of energy from any which is 
investigated in Science, capable of acting upon the ether 
in a manner unlike anything which man can. duplicate, a 
view which confronts us with the problem of Creation, for 
all that is known of the ether seems plainly to indicate 
that the ether by itself can do nothing. No change 
can take place in a medium which is absolutely uniform 
throughout, as the ether is in the absence of matter. 

If an atom be a ring of ether in the ether, then the 
ether must have existed prior to the atom which is made 
of it and one must assume a creator for it. 
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The atom is not such an inert thing as it has generally 
been supposed to be, it has energy in several forms and 
can itself do many things as indicated by gravitation, 
magnetism, etc. ° 

Its properties are the result of certain modes of motion 
of the ether, some of which we know—some we are just 
getting a glimpse of—and perhaps some to be yet dis- 
covered. In any case, what phenomena are exhibited by 
matter must must be ultimately explained as the outcome 
of the potentialities of the ether and what is embodied 
in it. 

Lastly. It seems strange that the nervous system of 
man should not be directly affected by the ether in any 
way. All the senses can perceive are the phenomena due 
to matter, whether for touch or taste or sight. Atoms and 
molecules must be moved to give one perception, yet if 
mind is exhibited by bodies built up of atoms it must be 
because mind is as potentially in the ether as is gravita- 
tion or magnetism and life should be as indestructible as 
atom. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN IN THE GRADES. 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


When we speak of the relation of the kindergarten to 
the grades, everything depends upon the kind of grades 
and the kind of kindergarten. The only right thing to 
do in such a case is to treat of the relation of the true 
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kindergarten to the best grades. The true kindergarten 
is genuine life, self-centered activity, the native coltish- 
ness of the child enjoying new social pastures. There is 
no mere mechanism in the kindergarten, no more is there 
the vapor of effervescence. Among the essential features 
of the kindergarten are the art of enjoying oneself by 
making everyone else enjoy himself; the tact to have 
something to do and say what associates wish to have done 
and said. The kindergarten stimulates appropriate men- 
tal activity through congenial social associations. All this 
is the same as saying that the child in the kindergarten 
lives the life of his years as completely as he will later in 
life be a courteous and thrifty man among men if he pre- 
serves the same spirit and cherishes the same principles. 
The kindergarten is the one phase of our school life in 
which it is recognized that no One can conduct it who has 
not been scientifically trained to do the work of that 
specific year. When the same training is required for 
every grade, and no teacher is allowed to have more 
pupils than the kindergartner, and is permitted to teach 
no more hours in the day, then the grades will be able to 
make better use of the kindergarten. But so long as a 
specially trained kindergartner is equipped with every 
aid, is hampered by no course of study, has no examina- 
tion ahead of her, sends no “cards” home monthly, has 
but twenty-five pupils, teaches but half a day, and the 
grade teachers have fifty children, teach all day, have 
specified things to be done each month, must do them in 
the way the supervisor insists upon, and must “ fit” chil- 
dren for promotion, it is of little use to talk about the re- 
lation of the natural life of the kindergarten to the often 
unnatural life of the grades. 
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When more intelligent school boards provide ample 
equipment for every grade, and expert superintendents 
afford opportunity for reasonable freedom for well-trained 
and experienced teachers, and life in every year from the 
kindergarten to the university is the genuine life of the 
children of that age, then every grade will be adapted to 
every other grade, as every star, and sun, and satellite is 
adapted to the perfect movement of every other. 


TRUANT CHILDREN. 
By GEORGE A. WALTON. 


Truancy is a constant factor in school attendance; its 
amount in a given population can be approximately known. 
From twenty Massachusetts towns and cities that best en- 
force the truant law, there were sent to the county truant 
schools in 1886, three hundred and twenty truant children ; 
the commitments from these towns averaged one truant 
to four hundred and sixty-seven children of the compul- 
sory age of attendance, eight to fourteen years, in the 
towns and cities. In 1895, from nine towns and cities, 
one truant was committed to four hundred and ninety- 
eight children of the compulsory age. It was in this year 
that an investigation into the subjects of attendance and 
truancy was ordered by the Massachusetts legislature; this 
investigation extended to fifty towns and cities selected as 
representing different populations. The school popula- 
tion investigated numbered 26,968; in it there were twice 
as many truants as there were commitments. Some of 
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these towns and cities fail to make any application of the 
compulsory law. 

The records of the Massachusetts county truant schools 
show that all the truants sent to them in the last seven 
years have come from seventy-six municipalities, while not 
one has come from the other two hundred and seventy-six. 
The hindrances to the enforcement of the law, especially 
in the smaller towns, are the unwillingness of local officers 
to apply the law to their friends and neighbors, the want of 
confidence of magistrates in the places provided for the re- 
Straint, discipline and instruction of truants, indifference 
of communities concerning the effect of truancy habits, 
and especially the expense upon the towns of maintaining 
truants in the truant schools. The distrust which magis- 
trates have of the provisions for dealing with truants, and 
the expense to be incurred by towns on their account, by 
shortening the sentences, have a tendency to defeat the 
intent of the law. 

A child who is absent by reason of the carelessness, in- 
difference or cupidity of his parents is not_a truant; tru- 
ancy implies willful neglect on the part of the child in op- 
position to the wish of the parent. Parental neglect and 
truancy are complementary one of the other. There is 
little occasion for truancy where there is no limit to pa- 
rental indulgence. Where were found by the above inves- 
tigation the fewest truancies there were there the greatest 
number of absences from parental neglect. The cities 
showed the greatest number of absences from truancy, the 
rural and residential towns the greatest number from 
parental neglect. The number of absences from this cause 
was four times as great in the rural and residential towns 
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as in the cities, in the cities it being two and four-tenths 
per cent of the school population, in the residential and 
rural towns eleven and three-tenths per cent. 

The tendency to truancy is not limited to any class of 
the population, or grade of schools; nor is it limited to 
one sex; the ratio of girl truants to the whole number is 
about as one to four. 

‘The causes and occasions for truancy are found in the 
nature and in the environment of the child. The laws 
governing the tendency to run away from home apply to 
the truant from school. It is estimated that at least fifty- 
five per cent of runaways are badly born*. To show the 
influence of heredity, Dr. Kline states that out of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five truant children whose history he 
learned, eighty-three per cent are badly born. 

The causes and occasions which operate to produce the 
criminal classes are the same as those which operate to 
produce truants. It is well known that large numbers of 
the children committed to truant schools have previously 
been in court charged with offences of greater gravity than 
that of truancy. Returns of three hundred and fifty child- 
ren in the Massachusetts truant schools, taken in 1898, 
showed that one hundred and fifteen, or thirty-two and 
eight tenths per cent, previous to their commitment for 
truancy, had been in court charged with other offences. 

The home exerts a potent influence in determning the 
character of the child for good or evil. Inquiries made 
in the truant schools of Massachusetts in December 1897 
showed that forty-one and seven-tenths per cent. of the 





*Dr. Linus B. Kline in Pedagogical Seminary for January, 1898. 
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truant children had lost one or both parents by death. 
The statistics of Dr. Kline state that sixty-five per cent. of 
these schools have incomplete homes, that forty-two and 
seven-tenths per cent. are wholly or partly orphaned, and 
that the remaining twenty-two per cent. have parents that 
have separated, been committed to institutions for insani- 
ty or crime, or that are addicted to drinking to excess ; 
nearly all are poor providers, shiftless and unthrifty. Dr. 
Kline divides the runaways into two classes, the persist- 
ent and non-persistent. Of the non-persistent, fifty per- 
cent, which amounts to twelve in a hundred of the whole 
class, are never cured of the habit of running away. They 
do things by fits and starts, work hard a few days and 
then loaf as many weeks. They are sent to reform 
schools, some to prison, others become professional tramps. 

A majority of truants spend their time in some form of 
activity and pleasure afforded by water, as swimming, 
rowing, sailing a boat or learning how to sail one, fishing, 
playing in the water and skating. They dislike school. 
Truth-telling with them seems to be one of the minor vir- 
tues, eighty-seven per cent. of those questioned in the 
Massachusetts truant schools confessed to having lied to 
their parents, and eighty-four per cent. to having lied to 
their teachers, when inquired of concerning their attend- 
ance and absence. 

The shelter sought by these youth at night was the 
woods or a cave, a dug-out or a dry goods box. All of 
which indicates that in them there remain the vestages 
of the primitive man. 

In the treatment of the truant child something can be 
learned by a study of the enlightened methods now used 
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in dealing with the criminal. Up to a recent date both 
have been treated for their offence rather than for them- 
selves ; the offence merited punishment, and where the 
guilt was proved the prescribed penalty was applied as an 
offset; little consideration was shown for mitigating cir- 
cumstances. The Reformatory is a substitute for the 
prison ; the treatment has reference to the offender, to his 
reform and return to society; instruction and training 
have replaced confinement, monotonous and drudging toil. 

The truant has hitherto been treated as if he were a 
child in normal conditions, bent on opposing himself to 
the social order of things; at length it is discovered that 
he is the natural product of unfortunate domestic and 
social relations, an abnormal child, often from his makeup 
and natural tendencies illy adapted to meet and overcome 
the restraints which civil society and the school impose 
upon him; as one has said, “the truant is often more 
sinned against than sinning.” Thus it appears that he- 
redity and environment are to be taken into account in 
treating this unfortunate class of children ; penalties are 
no longer deemed essential or important equivalents for 
the offence of truancy. Shackles, the rawhide, ball and 
chains, a pen and the dungeon formerly deemed necessary 
adjuncts to the truant school, no longer exist in schools of 
the better class. Sympathy shown towards the truant 
child meets with an appreciating response. ‘Those who 
are familiar with the kindly influences of the superinten- 
dent and matron, the teacher and helpers in some of our 
reform and truant schools, cannot fail to see that these in- 
fluences secure a return in confidence, love and respect 
from the inmates of these institutions. 
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The change in day schools from exclusively intellectual 
pursuits to physical and manual training for part of the 
school time, is calculated to captivate the truant mind ; 
and in the truant and reform schools, the effect of intro- 
ducing manual training is most marked. Four or five per 
cent. of the reform school boys at Westboro’ have been 
counted upon to run away occasionally during the year; 
since the introduction of Sloyd into the fnstitution, not a 
child of the Sloyd class has attempted to escape. Other 
iudustrial pursuits, as gardening, general housework, and 
farming have a salutary effect. An important means of 
preventing truancy is the teacher’s keeping acquainted 
with the homes of his children. The will of the parent 
may often be stimulated by the personal effort of the 
teacher to enforce the attendance of his child. A device 
which serves a good purpose as a medium of communica- 
tion between the teacher and the parent is the weekly at- 
tendance and deportment card. In cases of distrust of 
the reported cause of a pupil’s absence a communication 
by post addressed to the parent at his place of business 
will sometimes discover or prevent an inaccurate report. 

Between schools in the same town or city and between 
schools in different towns and cities, pupils should pass 
by transfer cards, which furnished to the child and for- 
warded in duplicate to the superintendent of schools, will 
give to the proper officer the data by which every child 
of school age can be brought to school immediately upon 
his change of schools or residence. Such a system of 
transfers exists in some towns and cities of New England. 
It should be of universal application. 
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Numbers of truants escape detection of truant officers 
by falsely claiming to be members of a private school, 
which is not open to the officers’ inspection. To prevent 
this imposition all private schools having grades of child- 
ren within the compulsory age, should be furnished with, 
and required to keep, state registers, as are the public 
schools. These registers should be kept at the schools 
and open to inspection by truant officers and other school 
authorities at all times during school hours. 

The time of taking the school census should recur at or 
near the beginning of the school year; taken at this time 
a comparison of the census taker’s list can be more advan- 
tageously made with the enrollment on the teacher’s reg- 
ister; absentees can thus be discovered at the opening of 
the school year. 

What is still needed in all the New England states is 
the establishment of proper parental schools supported and 
directed by the several states, for the restraint, discipline, 
and instruction of their truant children. These schools 
should be a part of the public free school system, includ- 
ing well equipped schoolrooms, workshops, farm and gar- 
den. With each should be a model home or homes, in 
which for indeterminate periods up to-a definite age, all 
habitual truants and absentees shall be committed to be 
trained into those habits of self respect, self control, and 
self support that naturally follow proper home training. 
New England has some institutions which meet most or 
all of these requisites; for them it-is claimed, from seven- 
ty-five to ninety per cent of the children. committed to 
them and retained in them for full time, are returned in 
mental, moral and physical condition fitted to perform 
with credit the duties of citizenship. 
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Massachusetts has today more than thirteen thousand 
children who from truancy and parental neglect fail to re- 
ceive the full amount of schooling they are required to 
_ have under her compulsory laws. Probably all New Eng 
land has not less than twenty-five thousand such children 
which is more than one in twenty of her school population. 
What Massachusetts needs, what all New England needs 
to aid in the better enforcement of her truant and com- 
pulsory laws are state school attendance officers, who shall 
have all the powers and duties now devolved upon local 
truant officers, not to displace, but to assist these officers 
in the discharge of their duties, to the end that New Eng- 
land may be the rival of Prussia, which reports less than 
three hundred children in a school population of over five 


million to have failed in a recent year to obtain the re- 
quired schooling under her compulsory laws. Is it not a 
laudable ambition in us as educators to emulate this virtue 
of our foreign contemporary and make universal the ap- 
plication of the means the states so freely provide for the 
education of the children? 


MANAGEMENT OF TROUBLESOME 
PUPILS. 


By J. E. Mowry, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The following is a synopsis of topics: 

Importance of subject. Management to avoid having 
troublesome pupils. General principles regarding devel- 
opment of character. Child not responsible for character. 
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Influence of heredity, parents, playmates, and teachers. 
Motor instincts of children. Exercise and rest. Restless- 
ness of dull pupils. Mischievousness of bright pupils. 
Remedied by classification and special instruction. 

Disobedience. Causes. Remedies. Teacher the per- 
sonification of law. Uniform kindness and justice. Pun- 
ishment for violations. Interests of the obedient and 
studious demand removal of the persistently disobedient. 

Schools for special discipline. Association of mis- 
chievous with vicious out of school. Removal of best 
teachers from regular schools. Small number of pupils to 
each teacher. Corporal punishment found necessary. 
Comparatively large number sent from sixth grade. Sug- 
gestion to remedy evils. 





EDUCATIVE POWER OF LITERATURE. 


By ARNOLD TOMPKINS PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The educational value of a subject must be stated finally 
in terms of human life,—in terms of its fundamental and 
essential character. 


Life, in its essential and universal aspect, is a conscious 
struggle to realize possibilities in the nature of life. Man’s 
infinite, ideal self is in constant bondage to his finite and 
real self. Man has an abiding sense of the limit which 
his real self imposes on his ideal and true self. Spiritual 
life is set in motion by this sense of limit. The constant 
effort of life is to remove the limit. In life there is also 
a sense of many other forms of limitation; but all of them 
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reduce to that of the bondage of the potential to the actual. 
The fundamental law of life is not that of self preservation, 
but that of self-realization. Life, in its essential nature, 
is a movement to this end. 

In general, the educative power of literature appears 
from the fact that literature deals with the universal and 
essential movement in human life. The true literary 
writer always seizes the soul in some form of limit imposed 
by a present, real self and exhibits the ideal in its victory 
over the real. The rally in Longfellow’s Rainy Day, 
Light of Stars, and ‘The Day is Done are essential and 
universal rallies in human life. Tennyson’s Two Voices 
argues the universal question, Is life worth living? This 
is the question for all time,—the daily recurring question 
for every human soul. The theme in a piece of literature 
can not be dated nor located. “As Lowell says of Evange- 
line, “ Its place is apart where time has no sway in the 
pure realm of art.” It is a doubtful compliment to say of 
an author that he is distinctively American, or Scotch, or 
anything in way of national limit. While Bryant used 
local scenery in his Thanatopsis, the hills ‘rocked ribbed 
and ancient as the sun”’ were his own Berkshire hills,x— 
the struggle with the blighting thoughts of death is a 
world-wide struggle. Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night has 
Scotch accent, but why should this be mentioned in com- 
parison with the universal spirit of fireside life so deeply 
breathed forth by the poem? 

But the educative power of literature appears more spe- 
cifically in the fact that literature deals with ideals of life. 
Its purpose is to reveal within the soul its possibilities ; to 
make the soul conscious of what it may become. Litera- 
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ture does not treat friendship, or love, or patriotism as 
they are actually found in our lives, but as it is possible 
to realize them. They are purified and refined,—made as 
perfect as mind can think them or heart feel them. By 
an ideal is meant only a possibility of life entertained in 
consciousness. This simple fact of literature at once re- 
veals its educative power. All education is a movement 
of life under the impulse of the ideal. In all that the 
teacher does one immediate result is sought, to set the 
pupil in motion by bringing into consciousness the limit 
which his present, real self imposes on his future, ideal 
self. This limit arises in having an ideal revealed in con- 
sciousness. When a pupil sings a patriotic song he is 
inoved out of his ordinary patriotism towards a more per- 
fect patriotism. In reading literature the pupil is living 
his ideal and true self. Thus he becomes disciplined in 
true living. In this literature shows itself to have an in- 
tensely practical value; for in all practical life man is al- 
ways in a situation which requires a nerving up to his 
ideal self, his true manhood. Sometimes it is thought 
that studies which deal with ideals are far removed from 
practical life, but they are the very breath of that life. 
Practical life is directed and regulated by a constant sense 
of the true worth of life. ; 

Literature is peculiar also in the fact that its theme 
must be .subjectively entertained by the reader, rather | 
than merely objectively cognized. One may think pity 
in cold blood,—compare and contrast it with other affec- 
tions of the heart without having pity in his own soul; 
but the literary writers brings the pity home to the inner 
life. His literary art would be tested by the degree to 
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which he caused pity to be subjectively entertained, as 
against mere objective cognition. Thus the theme ina 
good piece of literature must he actually lived rather than 
merely cognized. This fact further specifies the educa- 
tive power of literature. A great problem for the teacher 
is to solve the contradiction in the pupil’s life between 
the assent of the intellect and the adhesion of the heart. 
It is a great thing to know what is good to do in life; but 
this avails nothing unless the good thing becomes a mov- 
ing power in life. Literature exercises the reader in liv- 
ing the ideal life. The highest mood for the teacher in 
conducting a reading or a literature lesson is the convic- 
tion of opportunity to discipline in right living. The 
teacher in teaching Nauhaught, the Deacon, should not 
say that here and now is my opportunity to train to proper 
emphasis and inflection, but here and now is the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time—the opportunity to discipline to the 
ideal honesty as revealed in the life of Nahaught. 

So far the educative power of literature appears from an 
examination of its content. A study of its form will re- 
veal a point of equal value with the foregoing. While 
literature deals with universal, ideal human life, subjec- 
tively entertained, it presents the ideal as if it were real 
in an individual objective form. The ideal must seem to 
live in the presence of the reader. Whittier uses the in- 
dividual Maud Muller to express a universal regret of the 
human heart. The ideal constancy of woman’s devotion 
is revealed in Evangeline. Objections are sometimes 
made to fiction on the ground of the unreality em- 
ployed. But these characters are only means of expres- 
sion; their réality is a matter of indifference. When us- 
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ing a real character as a basis the novelist will shape that 
character to his own purpose. He makes his individual 
true to the universal, the ideal. Poetic license is simply 
license to modify the means of expression to make it true 
to the universal theme to be expressed. But the literary 
writer uses not only persons but any other class of objects 
to reveal the desired truth. The poet, or literary writer, 
is a transformer of the objective material world into 
a type of the spiritual world. Poetry is based on the 
assumption that the reality of the objective world of 
material things is in the spiritual world in which all 
things live and move and have their being. To the poet 
the little flower whispers of the infinite; and he is a poet 
by virtue of being able to catch the whisper. Hawthorne, 
standing beside the Concord river maligns it for being 
sluggish and muddy, but soon he observes the foliage on 
its banks, and the blue sky and the fleecy clouds above 
mirrored with perfect felicity in its depths, and then he 
says that thus it is in every human life; however earthy 
and muddy it is it still has the power to reflect the heaven 
that broods over it. The poet is thus a revealer of the in- 
finite spiritual life through material forms. He cannot, 
therefore, be a materialist, believing in the reality of mind 
and spirit as above that of matter and physical forces. 
From this aspect of literature there appears a distinct 
educational value. The purpose of education is to secure 
the fullness of the inner life, and this by the inflow of the 
infinite spiritual life surrounding us. Literature trains the 
pupil to live in the constant and immediate presence of 
the inner spirit of the world, through the reforms which 
reveal that spirit. By such training the pupil is brought 
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face-to-face with his ideal self as revealed everywhere 
about him. ‘To him everything which his mind touches 
becomes strange and beautiful and divinely true. Every- 
thing becomes to him a pillar of cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night to bring him out of the Egyptian 
bondage of his lower nature into the upper air of light and 
life and spiritual freedom. 





WORK AND OFFICE OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By Mrs. ELLEN MASON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE N, H. 
CONFEDERATION OF WOMEN's CLUBL. 


The membership of Women’s Clubs is so very large, 
the Woman’s Club movement is so wide-spread, and is 
so important a factor in the growth of the later and high- 
er civilization, that it is become evident that the cause of 
education, and educational reform must enlist the help of 
the Women’s Clubs, as these are pledged to give their best 
efforts to the cause of education. 

For generations, women have done the chief secular or 
practical work of the churches—using the words “ secu- 
lar” and “ practical” in distinction of the purely spiritual 
and religious work of the clergy: and this is well, but in 
the meantime have they done as much for society, for 
themselves and for each other, as they might have done 
with less concentration in one cause, with an apportion- 
ing of energy, devoting some of it—I say it with it all 
reverence—to anfobject only a little less high and worthy, 
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to brightening and broadening the intellectual life of other 
woman and bringing a keener intelligence, wider knowl- 
edge and deeper sympathy in the church work? 

The first advantage of. the Woman’s Club is that ali 
meet in it on just the same plane: it is not what society 
thinks of a woman, nor what she may arrogate to herself, 
what kind of a house she lives in, or what sort of clothes 
she wears, that determine her place and influence in the 
club, but what she really zs, how much intellectual and 
spiritual life she possesses and whether that life be lovely 
and beautiful. A sweet, spiritual, German woman used to 
tell me in talking of a dear friend of hers who was a rela- 
tion of Margaret Fuller that “ Sie hat eine schone Seele.” 
(She has a beautiful soul.) Fine minds and beautiful 
souls enkindle, stimulate, strengthen and arouse other 
minds and hearts, by means of the unrestrained and close 
acquaintanceship formed in the meetings of the Women’s 
Club. 

We meet as friends, pure and simple, to cultivate soci- 
ableness, for purpose of study, to learn of the distant past 
and prophecies of the wonderful future, to discuss plans 
for improvement in our own little worlds; the conven- 
tions of our own small circles are broken down, cordiality 
and even affectionateness of manner, take the the place of 
cold civility and we frankly ask favors from each other, 
not with a chilly, half suspicious feeling that we are being 
patronized, or on the other hand bestow favors with no 
secret sense of patronage but bestowing and receiving as 
among our own familiar friends and acquaintances: in 
this intimacy we learn to know éach other better, and 
to caré more for each other: life is made sweeter and 
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richer as well as broader and nobler by its friendships, 
and we are happier.and better because we belong to a 
woman’s club. 

The various plans devised by women’s clubs, for the 
purpose of bringing citizens and teachers into closer sym- 
pathy with each other, were touched upon by the speak- 
er, and she gave the plan lately adopted by the members 
of the North Conway Club, each pledging herself to give 
a talk to the village school on a subject of her own choos- 
ing. ‘The talks came fortnightly and thus far had seemed 
successful, the children enjoying it very much, and par- 
ents and friends attending in good numbers. Closer ac- 
quaintanceship and consequent cordiality are promoted, 
resulting on the part of pupils and teachers, in greater in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for their work and lending a 
comfortable sense of co-operation and good-fellowship to 
clnb women. 

Mrs. Mason gave the history, past and modern, of the 
school building in which the Instiiute held its meetings, 
told how it was owing to the effects of the North Con- 
way Woman’s Club that an appropriation was obtained 
from the town to finish it for its present use after it had 
stood long useless years, first as a ruined church, and 
afterwards an abandoned skating rink. 

The Woman’s Club had also presented the school with 
thirteen beautiful portraits of distinguished authors and 
statesmen, and in several other ways manifested its inter- 
est and desire to help on education in the common 
schools of the town. These were cited simply to illustrate 
what may be done in a purely practical way for schools, 
for the cause of education by the Woman’s Club. 


